East  of  Noe  Valley 
House  Tour 

October  10,  1993 


Presented  by:  The  Victorian  Alliance  of  San  Francisco 

Tour  Starts  at  1037  Church  Street 
Tour  Hours:  1-5  pm 
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Welcome 


Welcome  to  the  1993  Victorian  Alliance  House  Tour  of  the  Dolores  Area  East  of  Noe 
Valley.  We  are  pleased  once  again  to  present  six  wonderful  vintage  buildings  and  an  historic 
church. 

On  the  walk  between  houses  on  the  tour,  it's  a pleasant  game  to  guess,  by  their  styles,  when 
the  various  houses  were  built.  Of  course  many  of  them  are  a transition  between  two  styles  or  a 
combination  of  several,  but  here  is  a general  rule  of  thumb. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  earliest  buildings,  the  Italianates.  These  have  a strong  vertical 
emphasis  and  either  flat  fronts  or  half-octagon  bay  windows.  Ornamentation  is  restrained  (for 
Victorians)  and  classical  via  the  Italian  Renaissance:  bold  cornices  on  horizontal  false  fronts, 
moldings  copied  from  Classical  Orders,  occasional  acanthus  leaf  decorations.  One  or  two  of  these 
with  round-headed  windows  may  come  from  the  1860s;  the  rest  are  late  1870s. 

The  style  of  the  1880s  was  San  Francisco  Stick.  Proportions  are  still  vertical,  but  the  bay 
window  is  rectangular  in  plan,  often  with  two  windows  or  a very  wide  single  one  on  the  center  face. 
Ornamentation  breaks  away  from  the  strict  classical,  sometimes  representing  the  internal  structure, 
sometimes  with  spindles,  sunbursts,  and  inventive  moldings. 

In  the  1890s  the  popular  style  was  Queen  Anne,  the  "picturesque"  style.  Its  hallmark  is 
variety:  in  the  arrangement  of  three-dimensional  volumes,  in  ornamentation,  and  in  surface 
materials.  A Queen  Anne  bay  window  might  be  round,  or  half  a hexagon,  or  at  a corner,  or  with  a 
tower.  Columns  might  be  shaped  like  baseball  bats,  or  piled  spools  of  thread,  or  almost  anything. 
Usually  there's  a triangular  gable  end,  real  or  false,  at  the  roof  line. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  two  general  directions:  another  Classical/Colonial  Revival,  or 
an  Arts-and-Crafts  anti-machine,  pro-handwork  ideology  which  favored  deep  eaves  on  projecting 
rafters,  clinker  brick,  unpainted  wood,  textured  stucco,  and  general  "honesty."  Both  directions  gave 
us  lower  ceiling  and  windows  more  square  or  even  wider  than  they  are  tall. 

A little  later,  Mission  or  Mediterranean  Revival  was  the  popular  look.  This  called  for 
stucco,  large  areas  of  plain  flat  wall,  very  little  ornament,  terra  cotta  tile  roof  (or  the  appearance 
of  such),  and  arches  without  columns  or  capitals.  The  buildings  constructed  since  World  War  II 
hardly  need  description  here. 

This  annual  tour  is  The  Victorian  Alliance's  major  fund  raising  effort.  Proceeds  from  the 
tour  are  used  to  support  our  preservation,  restoration  and  educational  activities. 

On  the  back  cover  of  your  program  is  a map  of  the  tour.  By  following  the  suggested  route 
you  will  avoid  some  of  the  hills.  We  request  that  you  walk  as  much  of  the  route  as  you  can  and 
reserve  the  shuttle  bus  for  those  who  need  the  lift.  There  are  a number  of  busy  streets  on  the  route, 
so  please  be  careful  and  cross  at  corners,  especially  on  Church  Street  and  Dolores  Street. 

We  wish  you  a happy  afternoon.  Do  enjoy  some  light  refreshments  with  us  at  the  last  stop. 
Register  for  a door  prize  and  don't  miss  The  Victorian  Alliance  Boutique. 

Sincerely, 

. f„  J] 

H ilk  i wi 

Vikki-marie  Powers 
President,  The  Victorian  Alliance 

No  Smoking  Inside  The  Buildings,  Please! 


The  Neighborhood 


The  1993  Victorian  Alliance  House  Tour  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood 
between  Noe  Valley  and  the  City-designated  Liberty-Hill  Historic  District, 
between  the  two  commercial  portions  of  24th  Street  in  the  Mission  District  and 
Noe  Valley.  This  area  is  entirely  residential  except  for  a few  corner  groceries 
and  a scattering  of  churches  and  schools. 

It's  a neighborhood  of  astonishing  architectural  variety  within  a fairly  narrow 
scale  and  economic  range:  mostly  medium-  to  small-sized  houses,  no  mansions, 
very  few  high-density  buildings,  and  a lot  of  small  front  yards.  Almost  every 
building  is  unique  with  a few  groups  of  nearly  identical  houses  obviously  put  up 
on  speculation  by  the  same  builder. 

Most  of  the  houses  seem  to  have  been  an  individual  project  originated  by  the 
particular  owner  who  expected  to  live  there.  Often  neighboring  houses  look  as  if 
they  were  built  many  years  apart.  The  styles  present  a fascinating  range,  beginning 
in  the  1870s  with  Italianate  and  continuing  with  Stick  in  the  1880s,  Queen  Anne 
in  the  1890s,  Colonial/Classical  Revival  and  Arts-and-Crafts  in  the  early  1900s, 
and  Mission  or  Mediterranean  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Construction  has  continued 
right  up  to  the  present,  and  several  decades  are  represented  in  each  block. 

Before  the  Gold  Rush,  the  land  had  been  part  of  Jose  de  Jesus  Noe's  over 
4,000-acre  Rancho  San  Miguel,  which  stretched  from  San  Jose  Avenue  on  the  east 
to  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard  on  the  west,  and  north  partly  beyond  17th  Street.  It 
was  cattle  range  until  the  early  1830s,  when  John  Horner  bought  it.  In  addition  to 
his  significant  farm,  Horner  had  the  eastern  section  from  22nd  to  30th  Streets 
surveyed  into  streets  and  blocks  and  lots.  This  subdivision,  called  Horner's 
Addition,  was  officially  recorded  in  1863,  but  development  was  slow  as  the 
closest  public  transportation  came  only  to  17th  and  Valencia. 

In  1867,  a horse  car  line  opened  from  the  waterfront  out  Market  and 
Valencia  Streets  to  26th.  Also  a steam  railroad  to  San  Jose  passed  through  the 
area  on  a diagonal  from  26th  and  Guerrero  to  27th  and  Dolores.  Diagonal  lot 
lines  still  show  where  it  was. 

In  1883,  the  Valencia  line  became  cable  cars,  and  after  1906  it  was  rebuilt 
as  electric.  In  1887  a cable  car  line  opened  on  Castro  Street  out  to  26th,  and  it 
stayed  cable  until  1941.  About  1895  a new  cross-town  electric  line  was  built 
from  Mission  and  22nd  Streets  to  24th  and  Hoffman  via  a loop  that  ran  outbound 
on  Chattanooga  from  22nd  to  24th,  and  inbound  on  Dolores  from  24th  to  22nd. 
This  streetcar  line  remained  well  into  the  1930s. 


continued  on  the  next  page... 


Even  after  the  arrival  of  public  transportation,  development  was  slow  and 
scattered  in  the  neighborhood.  The  1867  U.S.  Coast  Survey  map  shows  only 
about  14  structures  from  21st  to  26th  and  Church  to  Guerrero.  An  1877  map  still 
shows  a complete  blank  on  the  west  (uphill)  side  of  Church  Street  from  21st  to 
24th.  Sanborn  Fire  Insurance  maps  of  the  19th  century  show  many  structures  in  the 
area,  but  there  were  still  quite  a few  vacant  lots  or  large  side  gardens  waiting  to 
be  filled  in. 

This  neighborhood  was  not  touched  by  the  1906  fire,  which  stopped  at  20th 
Street,  but  the  earthquake  did  cause  some  problems.  A 1906  photo  of  the  street, 
from  1070  Dolores  toward  Market,  shows  streetcar  tracks  going  up  to  22nd.  In 
the  middle  of  the  street  are  a lot  of  three-sided,  roofed  wooden  boxes,  the 
outdoor  kitchens  everybody  had  to  use  until  chimneys  were  inspected,  to  prevent 
another  fire. 

In  the  photo  Dolores  Street  has  no  palm  trees  or  center  strip.  These  were  put 
in  later.  By  1921  the  median,  and  presumably  the  palm  trees,  existed  on  all  of 
Dolores  except  the  two  blocks  with  car  tracks.  The  rest  came  in  the  1930s  after 
the  streetcar  was  converted  to  buses. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  well  served  by  public  schools.  The 
1908  city  directory  shows  four  primary  schools  near  by  for  the  youngest  children: 
Agassiz  at  Bartlett  and  22nd,  Clement  at  Day  and  Noe,  Edison  at  Church  and 
Hill,  and  Haight  on  Mission  near  23th.  There  were  two  grammar  schools,  now 
middle  schools:  Horace  Mann  on  Valencia  near  22nd  and  James  Lick  at  25th  and 
Noe.  Attendance  was  not  mandatory  for  teenagers,  so  one  high  school,  Mission  at 
1 8th  and  Dolores,  served  everyone  south  of  Market.  There  were  parochial  schools 
too,  and  a few  private  schools,  one  in  the  building  across  from  Mission  Dolores. 

The  ethnic  and  cultural  variety  of  the  neighborhood  is  revealed  by  its 
churches.  There  were/are  three  big  Catholic  ones:  Mission  Dolores,  St.  Paul's  at 
29th  and  Church,  and  St.  James  at  23rd  and  Guerrero.  Speakers  of  German  could 
choose  between  St.  Johannes  Methodist  on  Army  near  Guerrero,  and  St.  Johannes 
Lutheran  at  22nd  and  Capp  (which  also  had  a "German  and  English  Day  School"). 

A Swedish  Mission  Tabernacle  was  at  Dolores  and  Dorland,  with  another 
Lutheran  Church,  St.  Matthew's,  at  the  same  intersection.  Congregation  B'nai 
David  and  Mikva  Israel  met  on  19th  between  Valencia  and  Guerrero,  and 
Mission  Dolores  Park  was  originally  two  Jewish  cemeteries.  Presbyterians  could 
choose  between  Lebanon  at  Sanchez  and  23rd  and  Stewart  Memorial  on  Guerrero 
between  22nd  and  23rd.  Besides  these,  there  were  Emmanuel  Baptist  on  Bartlett 
near  22nd,  Bethany  Congregational  at  Bartlett  and  25th,  Second  Unitarian  at 
Capp  and  20th,  and  finally  today's  house  tour  church,  Holy  Innocents  Episcopal 
on  Fair  Oaks. 


Anne  Bloomfield 


1037  Church  Street 


This  dignified 
Queen  Anne  house  features 
a large  corner  tower  with 
Witch’s  Hat  roof.  Notice 
the  incised  sunbursts  on 
the  three  different  sized 
brackets  and  the  gable 
ends.  Also  notice  the  attic 
balcony  which  leads  from 
the  former  billiard  room. 

Built  for  $5000  in 
1890,  the  house  was 
designed  by  George  A. 
Bordwell  (active  1862- 
1900),  architect  of  the 
Grace  Temple  on  12th 
Avenue  in  Oakland.  The 
lot  originally  included 
land  for  the  house  at  1027 
which  was  designed  by  the 
same  architect. 


In  1 924,  the  original  steps  and  moon  gate  portico  were  replaced  with  the 
glassed-in  porch  and  balcony.  The  garage  was  added  around  World  War  I.  The 
original  owner,  David  Hulse,  lived  here  from  1890  to  1908,  with  his  wife  Lizzie, 
two  daughters,  and  a servant.  He  came  from  New  York  in  1868  and  established  a 
wholesale  upholstery  goods,  carpets  and  bedding  business.  His  partner  Wallace 
Bradford  lived  a few  doors  down  the  block.  The  next  owner,  James  Hyland,  an 
insurance  agent,  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  by  his  neighbor  at  1027  late  one 
night  in  1912,  as  he  tried  to  break  into  their  house,  thinking  it  was  his  own. 


continued  on  the  next  page  ... 


In  1918  the  widow  Katherine  Hyland,  a milliner,  sold  the  house  to  Fletcher 
Pyle,  a physician  whose  office  was  conveniently  down  the  hill  on  Valencia  Street. 
Pyle,  his  wife  Mae  West,  and  their  son  and  daughter  lived  here  until  1945. 

The  daughter  Phyllis  has  shared  photographs  and  recollections  with  the 
present  owner,  who  bought  the  house  in  1978.  In  the  interim  it  was  a boarding  house 
with  a reconfigured  interior.  The  present  owner  has  restored  it  to  single  family 
with  attic  apartment. 

Like  a connection  of  interior  and  exterior,  a balcony/stair  landing  greets  the 
entering  visitor.  This  dramatic  staircase  was  curved  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Pyle  to 
accommodate  a tall  case  clock  on  the  upper  landing.  The  woodwork  throughout  is 
oak  or  redwood.  There  is  wavy  Lincrusta-Walton  at  the  entry.  The  original  kitchen 
was  in  the  basement  and  the  present  kitchen  was  a large  butler's  pantry.  All  the  art 
glass  was  installed  since  1978.  In  the  dining  room  note  the  historic  photograph  of 
the  house.  Except  for  porch  replacement,  the  exterior  is  intact. 

When  going  to  the  next  house,  be  sure  to  cross  at  the  corner. 


Kit  Haskell 

GINGERBREAD 

2269  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  209 
San  Francisco,  California  94123 
Phone  415/  673-4116 


Specializing  in  drawing  Victorian  Architecture,  ‘featured 
artist  in  this  dCouse  ‘Tour  ‘Program.  Let  her  draw  your  house 
too.  Personalized  Christmas  cards , letterheads j note  cards  or 
perhaps  your  house  on  a ‘T-shirt  ? 


1036  CHURCH  STREET 


This  two  story  detached  wood  frame  structure  is  an  ornate  example  of  Stick 
Style.  Interesting  aspects  of  the  front  include  the  eyelet  scallop  molding  and  the 
jigsaw-cut  designs  in  panels.  At  the  front  left  corner,  the  unusual  second  floor  entry 

arch,  stairs  and  hall  which  do 
not  appear  on  early  maps, 
were  probably  added  after 
1900.  This  possibility  is 
strengthened  because  the 
spindles  on  the  side  arch  are 
different  from  the  spindles  at 
the  front  portico.  If  it  was, 
indeed,  built  later  and  if  the 
two  flats  are  original,  there 
must  have  been  an  earlier 
outside  staircase,  perhaps 
right  against  the  house  wall. 
The  present  and  previous 
owners  are  convinced  that  the 
building  was  originally  two 
flats,  as  it  is  today. 

Early  real  estate 
transaction  records  reveal  that 
the  lot  sold  for  $800  in 
January  1884.  The  house  was 
built  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  Shields,  who 
requested  the  water  hook  up  to 
i \ > the  property  later  that  year. 

Shields  was  a local  tinsmith. 


The  steeply  sloping  lot,  30  feet  wide  by  1 17.3  feet  deep,  runs  the  full  depth 
between  Church  and  Nellie  Streets,  and  it  contains  the  main  structure  plus  a 
detached  garage  built  at  the  rear  in  1918. 


continued  on  the  next  page  ... 


A number  of  owners  with  Germanic  sounding  names  bought  and  sold  the 
property  between  1884  and  1920.  The  1920  census  indicates  that  the  owner  at  the 
time  was  Magdalena  Agaton,  a 49-year-old  widow  born  in  Germany. 

She  lived  here  with  her  sons  Alex  and  Emil,  and  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  Amanda  and  Francis  Pagendam.  Alex  and  Emil  were  both  City  inspectors. 
In  1937  Magdalena  made  a gift  of  the  property  to  Alex  and  Emil.  Emil  lived  in 
the  upper  unit  with  his  mother  until  her  death  in  the  spring  of  1938.  He  then 
married  and  owned  the  property  joindy  with  his  wife  Wilhelmina.  After  his  death 
Wilhelmina  sold  the  property  to  Dr.  M.F.  Morel  in  1967.  The  present  owner 
purchased  the  property  in  1971. 
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ou  want  a short  winter  holiday— a break  that’s  both  Sonoma,  Healdsburg’s  many  antique  shops  and  the  wineries  of 

romantic  and  diverting,  restful  yet  exciting.  The  drive  the  Dry  Creek  and  Alexander  Valleys.  The  premium  winemakers 
Y should  be  short,  amid  beautiful  scenery.  To  go  back  here  love  to  have  you  sample  their  creations.  You  determine  your 

M in  time  to  a slower,  friendlier  era  would  be  welcome  own  pace.  The  effect  is  deeply  relaxing. 

M too  You  demand  value,  but  you  definitely  want  to  Sonoma  Wine  Country  Inns  offer  package  stays  including 

indulge  yourself.  So. . .naturally  Sonoma  Wine  Country  comes  to  golfing  (at  both  hotels),  Wine  Train,  Marine  World,  trail  riding 
mind — a serenely  rural,  world-class  culinary  region  with  on  horseback  and  a culinary  tour  of  Sonoma  s bounty  with  Chef 

unsurpassed  wines.  Bob  Rice  (at  Sonoma  Valley  Inn);  as  well  as  the  thrill  of 

You  imagine  dining  sumptuously  at  a place  on  the  historic  ballooning  (at  Dry  Creek  Inn).  Pets  are  welcome  at 

Sonoma  Plaza,  then  strolling  a block  back  to  your  deluxe  room  at  management’s  discretion, 
the  Sonoma  Valley  Inn.  From  your  balcony,  you  watch  the  stars 

appear  above  the  Valley  of  the  Moon.  Relaxing  later  by  the  A * * Sonoma  Winc  Countiy  Inn’  you11  say’  a^ack 

fireplace  in  your  room,  vou  look  forward  to  enjoying  the  pool  and  London  did  about  Sonoma  Wne  Country,  It  has 

spa  the  next  day.  -Z  ^-everything  we  wanted."  Then  it  occurs  to  you  that  you 

Or  perhaps  you  establish  yourself  at  the  Dry  Creek  Inn  in  could  make  your  getaway  into  a mini-tour  by  going  first  to  one 

Healdsburg,  from  which  you  explore  the  Russian  River,  Lake  Sonoma  Wine  Country  Inn,  then  the  other. . . 
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Sonoma  Valley  Inn  secSRy  CREEK  inn  S' 

550  Second  Street  West  • Sonoma,  CA  95476  198  Dry  Creek  Road  • Healdsburg,  CA  95448 

A BEST  WESTERN  HOTEL  A BEST  WESTERN  HOTEL 

To  book,  call  800-334-5784.  To  book,  call  800-222-5784. 
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Ad  Preparation  Donated  by  Neff,  Weeks  & Weeks 


3500  Twenty-First  Street 


This  Colonial  Revival  residence  has  a fascinating  mixture  of  decorative 
motifs.  While  the  leaves  of  the  second  floor  string  course  molding  have  a free 
flowing  Art  nouveau  feeling,  the  lower  string  course's  wave  molding  and  the 
shouldered  window  surround  are  Georgian.  At  the  roof  line  the  dentil,  egg-and- 
dart,  and  acanthus  consoles  trio  are  Classical.  An  eastern  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
onion  dome  finials  atop  the  pilasters  flanking  the  entry. 

The  house  was  built  in  1911  for  Charles  Theodor  Pfarrer,  a Bank  of 
California  employee.  The  builder  from  nearby  Church  Street,  Charles  Koenig, 
estimated  the  construction  cost  as  $7000.  Koenig  was  an  active  contractor  from  the 
early  1890s  into  the  1930s.  He'd  started  with  his  brother  William,  later  an 
architect.  Himself  listed  as  the  architect  in  1896,  Charles  Koenig  doubtlessly 
designed  this  house. 


continued  on  the  next  page  ... 


When  Pfarrer  purchased  the  vacant  lot  in  1890,  the  parcel  included  the 
handsome  three  flats  building  at  3512-3516  Twenty-first  Street.  Before  1911, 
various  Pfarrer  family  members  lived  in  one  of  the  flats.  There  once  was  also  a 
small  building,  now  long  gone,  in  the  yard  between  the  houses.  The  Pfarrer  family 
included  Alexander  and  Benedict,  listed  variously  as  architect,  hotel  proprietor, 
carpenter,  contractor,  and  builder  of  various  Victorian  houses,  two  on  the  1000 
block  of  Noe  Street.  The  family  business  was  discontinued  about  1900. 

Charles  Pfarrer  moved  into  the  new  corner  house  with  his  wife,  their  two  young 
children,  and  his  wife's  sister.  He  had  come  from  Switzerland  in  1880  and  became 
a citizen  in  1888.  He  wife  was  born  in  California  of  parents  from  Germany.  They 
kept  the  house  and  the  three  flats  until  1921,  when  the  lot  was  split  and  the 
buildings  were  sold  separately. 

Inside,  the  styles  continue  to  contrast,  yet  harmoniously.  The  dark,  heavy 
board-and-batten  wainscot  and  the  straight,  hard  staircase  spindles  reflect  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement.  They  contrast  with  the  Ionic  columns  between  the  two 
parlors.  Notice  the  different  shapes  of  parlor  and  dining  room  ceilings. 

Farther  on,  Lincrusta-Walton  wainscot  lines  the  service  stairs  and  upper 
hallway.  Every  bedroom  has  a bay  window!  All  of  the  operable  windows, 
including  the  stained  glass  at  entry  hall  and  stair  landing,  are  original  Dean 
Reversibles,  which  pivot  for  washing  the  exterior. 


f(au±  ‘JCfeetmuer 


a Bed  df  Breakfast 


225  Clipper  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94114  U.S.A. 

415  ♦ 821  ♦ 3866 


1076  Dolores  Street 

Rectangular  bay  windows,  vernacular  wood  trim,  and  pronounced  vertical 
lines  distinguish  this  Stick  Style  residence.  It  was  built  in  1885  as  a single 
family  house.  It  is  flanked  by  an  1878  Italianate  and  a 1902  Queen  Anne. 
Together,  the  three  present  a spectrum  of  the  major  Victorian  styles. 

The  exterior  of 
1076  Dolores  is  clad  in 
rustic  siding  and  shingles. 

The  architects  were  from 
the  prominent  San 
Francisco  firm  of 
Schmidt  and  Havens. 

Peter  Schmidt  also 
designed  the  Haas- 
Lilienthal  House  in  1886, 
where  the  richly  carved 
floriate  ornament  recalls 
the  decorative  detail  on 
the  gable  and  porch 
brackets  here.  The 
decorative  buttons  above 
the  second  story  bay 
window  were  quite 
popular  in  the  1880s, 
when  machine-made  millwork  first  appeared.  The  front  doors  (with  glass  from 
the  John  Spreckels  mansion),  side  wreaths  and  chimney  were  added  by  the  present 
owner. 

The  building  was  divided  into  two  flats  in  1915,  and  since  1972  the  current 
owner  has  been  meticulously  re-Victorianizing  the  lower  flat.  Vintage  etched 
glass,  light  fixtures,  ornamental  brackets,  and  marble  fireplaces  were  purchased  at 
k garage  sales  and  antique  shows.  The  parlor  retains  its  elegant  proportions,  and  the 

A gas  lighting  has  been  restored.  The  second,  family  parlor  became  a bedroom  in 

K\  1915  but  now  functions  as  an  office  space  and  sitting  room.  Here  the  ceiling 
l \ 1 medallion  is  original,  but  other  rooms  feature  plaster  reproductions  by  Victorian 
JjL  Alliance  member  Agnes  Pritchard. 

L continued  on  the  next  page  ... 


In  1885  the  house  extended  only  as  far  as  the  present  dining  room.  The  rest 
was  added  in  the  1890s,  as  well  as  the  carriage  house  behind  the  courtyard.  Each 
building  in  the  courtyard  has  been  painted  a different  color  and  enhanced  with 
gingerbread,  creating  the  illusion  of  a Victorian  streetscape. 

Insurance  magnate  John  B.  F.  Davis  commissioned  1076  Dolores  for  his  son 
Winfield.  Arriving  from  Massachusetts  in  1852,  John  founded  his  own  brokerage 
in  the  early  1870s.  Winfield  joined  the  firm  in  1880,  and  in  1886  he  moved  into 
this  house.  In  the  early  1890s,  the  family  moved  to  Ross,  Marin  County.  Charles 
F.  Stone  then  resided  here  with  his  family  until  1908.  Stone  was  secretary  of 
Bancroft- Whitney  Company,  the  lawbook  publishing  house.  His  father,  Frederick 
P.  Stone,  was  president  of  the  company  and  lived  at  1050  Dolores  down  the  hill. 

When  going  to  the  next  house,  be  sure  to  cross  at  the  corner. 


Anne  Bloomfield 

ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY 


2229  WEBSTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94115-1820 

(415)  922-1063 
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Susan  Weeks 


Neff,  Weeks  & Weeks  Communications 

P.O.  Box  607 

Boyes  Hot  Springs,  CA  95416 
Tel.  707-938-0857,  Fax  707-938-0865 


1083  Dolores  Street 

Fish-scale  and  diamond 
shingles,  a weather  vane,  a sunburst, 
and  a variety  of  dentil  moldings 
enliven  this  facade,  which  emerged 
in  1973  from  several  decades  of 
stucco.  The  front  doors,  with 
beveled  glass,  are  original,  but 
stairs,  portico  and  balcony  are  re- 
creations. The  most  unusual 
exterior  feature  is  the  bay  window: 
rectangular  below  and  round  above. 

The  Queen  Anne  composition 
of  1890,  picturesque  and 
asymmetrical,  was  a departure  for 
architect  Henry  Geilfuss,  best 
known  for  Stick  houses  like  1198 
Fulton  and  824  Grove,  seen  on  past 
Victorian  Alliance  house  tours. 

Inside,  viewers  will  be 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  intact, 
original  detail:  stained  and  etched  glass,  tiled  fireplaces,  decorative  wall 
brackets,  gas  lighting,  ceiling  medallions,  door  and  cabinet  hardware,  and  a rich 
array  of  woods. 

The  parlor  features  American  Empire  furniture  (1813-1835).  In  the  dining 
room  are  original  built-in  cupboards  and  tiled  Queen  Anne  fireplace  with  oak 
overmantel.  The  kitchen  retains  1890s  tiling,  a speaking  tube,  an  intercom  system 
with  bells  and,  on  an  upper  wall,  a patch  of  the  original  wallpaper. 

The  kitchen-hall  door,  and  one  upstairs,  contain  panels  of  etched  flash  glass 
in  rich  jewel  tones.  The  hall  and  stairway  are  papered  with  original  Lincrusta- 
Walton  and  feature  a jewel  tones  skylight.  The  bedrooms  have  tiled  fireplaces 
with  cherry  and  walnut  overmantels.  The  bathroom  sink,  and  probably  also  the 


continued  on  the  next  page  ... 


claw  foot  tub,  are  original.  There  are  eight  closets,  an  exceptional  number  for  the 
second  floor  of  a Victorian  house. 


The  wealth  of  detail  indicates  that  original  owner  Henning  Thode  was  a man 
of  substance.  He  immigrated  to  San  Francisco  from  Germany  in  1870,  and  by 
1886  he  owned  the  Union  Brewery  on  Clementina.  His  portrait  in  the  1901  edition 
of  Men  of  California  attests  to  prominence  in  the  city's  German  community. 
Henning,  his  wife  Henrietta,  two  children,  and  a servant  lived  here  until  about 
1906.  In  1908  Henry  Wolters,  a marine  engineer,  owned  the  house,  and  his 
descendants  lived  here  until  1936.  Subsequently  a boarding  house,  the  building  was 
reconverted  to  a single  family  house  in  the  1960s. 


THE  VICTORIAN  ALLIANCE 

Officers... 

President 
Vice  President 
Treasurer 
Recording  Secretary 
Membership  Secretary 


Vikki-marie  Powers 
Jim  Juhan 
Richard  Reutlinger 
Bill  Campbell 
Arch  Wilson 


Mon-Fri  8am  - 8pm 
Sat  9am  - 5pm 


Dragon  Printing 


we  print  almost  everything 


450  Taraval  Street  Tel:  (415)  566-0585 

San  Francisco,  CA  94116  Fax:  (415)  566-9882 

(Between  14-1 5th  Ave.) 


1265  Guerrero  Street 

This  attractive  Stick-to-Queen  Anne  style  house  looks  like  something  from 
the  1890s,  but  it  was  actually  built  in  1901.  It  is  a close  replica  of  1259-1261 
Guerrero  next  door,  where  construction  is  documented  to  be  in  1889.  One  suspects 
the  plans  for  1259-1261  were  simply  reused  a dozen  years  later. 

This  house  was  originally  the  residence  of  Matilda  ("Tillie")  Andrews,  her 
husband  Thomas  P.,  and  their  three  daughters  Muriel,  Matilda  and  California. 
Thomas  P.  Andrews  was  involved  in  the  "photographic,  magic  lantern  and  moving 
picture  apparatus"  business,  and  later  in  real  estate.  In  1904  he  served  as  Grand 
Juror  in  the  Chinatown  corruption  investigation.  He  died  in  1936. 

The  Andrews  family  ownership  continued  for  over  50  years.  In  1952  the 
house  was  purchased  by  world  traveler  Charles  Weston  and  his  wife  Gertrude,  and 
most  recently  by  the  current  owners,  Mike  and  Kimiko  Chan.  The  Chans  were 
attracted  to  the  building's  Victorian  charm  and  good  feeling  (feng  shui). 

The  exterior  of  the  building  sports  an  elaborate  entrance  porch  and  ornate 
jigsaw  cutouts.  The  bay  windows  are  hexagonal  in  plan  and  are  topped  by  a 
sunburst  in  the  false  gable  at 
the  roof.  An  early  wrought 
iron  fence  separates  the  small 
garden  from  the  street. 

The  interior,  which  was 
remodeled  by  the  Westons 
roughly  seven  years  ago,  has 
much  detailing  dating  from 
the  original  construction:  cove 
moldings,  picture  rails, 
rosettes,  wainscot,  stained 
glass  skylight,  two  fireplaces 
with  oak  mantels,  oak 
banister,  and  newel  post  with 
statue.  The  statue  was 
designed  in  France  by 
Augustus  Moreau,  known  for 
his  workmanship  in  the  Art 
Nouveau  style. 

continued  on  the  next 
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The  chandeliers  in  all  the  main  rooms,  particularly  the  glass  globes  and  the 
Tiffany-style  lamp  in  the  dining  room,  highlight  the  rooms.  The  prints  hanging  in 
the  hallways  are  from  one  of  the  previous  owners’  journeys  to  Africa.  From  the 
back  deck,  be  sure  to  see  the  Victorian-era  carriage  house  next  door.  Its  future, 
unfortunately,  is  uncertain. 


Your  favorite  Carols  at  the  Christmas  lighting  around  Alamo  Square  Park  j 
Spend  an  afternoon  as  you  LISTEN  to  city  history  or 
and^l  A P your  toes  to  Victorian  musicals  j 
Tour  beautiful  historic  Led  and  breakfast  Inns  and  ENJOY  some 

tasty  refreshments^  keautifully  restored  Victorian  homes  j 

and  get  a TASTE  of  Victorian  decorating  I 
Relive  the  Old  Traditions  in  JQ the  First  Annual  Holiday 

C®1®b  ra  tion  <*/  ^Season 

Presented  by  tbe  Western  Addition  Society  A Community  Benefit 
Dec.  1st:  Ca  roling  and  Tree  Lighting  around  Alamo  Square. 

Dec.  4th:  Is  our  "Cel  ehration  of  Hobdays  Past". 

Dec.  5th:  Grand  Tour  of  Victorian  bed  and  breakfast  Inns. 

Dec.  1 1 : Inside  private  Victorian  homes. 

Dec.  1 2 : Victorian  Resplendence,  tbe  art  of  Victorian  decoration. 
Information  ? call  the  Western  Addition  Society  (41 5)Q74-Q320 


461  Fair  Oaks  Street 

Holy  Innocents  Episcopal  Church 

Holy  Innocents  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  building  in  San  Francisco, 
designed  in  1890  by  architect  Ernest  Coxhead  (1863-1933)  for  the  princely  sum 
of  $4,400.  The  lot  was  $4,600.  The  forebuilding  was  added  in  1904.  In  the 
1 940s,  the  tower  was  changed  from  a spire  and  cupola  to  the  current  square 
belfry.  The  madonna  and  child  above  the  doors  is  new. 

Architect  Coxhead  was  born  in  Eastbourne,  England  and,  after  London  and 
Los  Angeles,  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1890.  With  Willis  Polk  (1013-1019 
Vallejo)  and  Bernard  Maybeck  (Palace  of  Fine  Arts)  he  changed  the 
architectural  image  of  San  Francisco  forever.  Humble  materials  were 
incorporated  with  classic  designs  to  create  worldly  structures  that  honor  the 
landscape. 


Coxhead  played  tricks  with  scale,  hugely  enlarging  a solitary  decoration, 
or  making  a passage  low  and  dark  to  give  the  illusion  of  great  size  and  light  in 
the  space  beyond.  Here  he  built  illusions  with  doors  and  windows.  But  in  the 
sanctuary  his  burlap  and  leather  walls  were  painted  over  in  1892. 

James  Rolph,  Jr.  was  buried  from  Holy  Innocents  on  a cold  and  rainy  day  in 
June,  1934.  The  widow  was  dry-eyed.  "Sunny  Jim"  had  served  as  Mayor  from 
1912  to  1931,  and  then  as  Governor  of  California.  The  house  he  grew  up  in  is 
located  nearby  at  3416  21st  Street  and  his  son  lived  at  3690  21st  with  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  Mayor's  beloved  City  Hall. 

Always  a small  parish,  Holy  Innocents  now  holds  three  services  on  Sundays 
and  hosts  the  Good  Samaritan  Spanish-speaking  Episcopal  congregation  for  a 
fourth.  There  is  a substantial  lay  ministry,  a Montessori  Sunday  School,  and  a 
good  choir.  Parishioners  work  with  Mother  Theresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity, 
with  the  Casa  de  la  Madres  home  for  battered  women  and  their  children,  and 
with  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  residential  home  for  the  elderly  on  Fair 
Oaks. 


Here  at  the  end  of  the  tour , 
you  will  find  refreshments, 
registration  for  door  prizes,  and 
The  Victorian  Alliance  Boutique. 

,J 
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A special  thanks  to  the  Owners  of  the  Mouses  and  the  MoCy  Innocents  Church 


© 


House  Tour  Chair 
Publicity 
Docent  Chair 
Refreshments 
Guidebook: 

Layout/Graphics/Design 

Drawings 

Neighborhood  & House  Histories 


Docent  Party  Host 
Ticket  Chair 

The  Victorian  Alliance  Boutique 
Door  Prizes 


Cynthia  Conners 
Vikki-marie  Powers 
Ann  Oppegard 
Florence  Hitchcock 

Howard  Johnson 
Kit  Haskell 

Anne  Bloomfield,  Hank  Dunlop, 
Louise  Goldsmith,  Marianne  Hurley, 
Helen  Kerrigan,  Roger  Kleid, 

Doug  Mehl,  Theresa  Mehl, 

Sharon  Moore,  John  Pelka, 

Lisa  Peterson,  Vikki-marie  Powers 
Richard  Reutlinger 
Frank  Albanese 
Donald  Beilke 

Sonoma  Valley  Inn 
Dry  Creek  Inn 


The  Victorian  Alliance  would  like  to  thank  all  the  docents,  cleaners,  ticket  sellers, 
cookie  bakers,  and  other  helpers,  who  made  this  event  possible. 

Your  host,  The  Victorian  Alliance,  is  an  all-volunteer  organization  dedicated  to 
learning  about,  enjoying,  and  preserving  the  old  buildings  of  San  Francisco.  We 
invite  you  to  join.  Come  to  the  Alliance  Booth  at  the  last  stop  or  send  your  name  and 
address  with  a check  for  $20  to: 


The  Victorian  Alliance 
824  Grove  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94117 
U.S.A. 


The  Victorian  Alliance 
East  of  Noe  Valley 
House  Tour  Map 


Liberty  Street 


21st  St 


□ □ 


22  nd  Street 


23rd  Street 


DO  DO 

Elizabeth  Steet 
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0 

C tpper  Street 

4 

26th  Street  ^ 

i 1 

0 £r> 

5 8 
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Army  Street  <-> 


□ 1 - 1037  Church  Street 

□ 2 - 1036  Church  Street 

□ 3 - 3500  21st  Street 

□ 4 - 1076  Dolores  Street 

□ 5 - 1083  Dolores  Street 

□ 6 - 1265  Guerrero  Street 
LJ  7 - 461  Fair  Oaks  Street 

Please  present  this  program  for 
admission  to  each  house.  Refreshments 
will  be  available  at  461  Fair  Oaks 
Street.  Please  no  Smoking  inside  the 
houses. 


From  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  to  about  the  early  1990s,  a 
membership  card  like  this  was  sent  by  the  Membership  Secretary  to  each 
member  annually  upon  renewal.  This  practice  was  discontinued  in  the  name 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 


is  a member  of 


of  San  Francisco 


President 


Expires 


The  Victorian  Alliance 


cordially  invites  you  to  join  us  at 
a reception  for 

Mr.  David  Bahlman 


in  honor  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
Executive  Director 
San  Francisco  Heritage  Foundation 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1993 
Six  to  Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
824  Grove  Street  San  Francisco,  California 

Vikki-marie  Powers  566-6630 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 
Sftm  ^FievnciAco  s ty&icAilecto  ie 


GOLD!  San  Francisco  became  a city  practically  overnight 
when  the  gold  rush  of  1848-1849  drew  ambitious  young  men 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  gold  was  buried  a hundred  miles 
inland  in  the  Sierra  foothills,  but  San  Francisco  with  its  deep 
water  bay  prospered  as  the  transfer  point  for  people,  goods, 
and  money.  Clever  men  saw  the  fortunes  to  be  made  in  banking, 
real  estate,  insurance,  law,  construction,  mining,  and  manufact- 
uring. By  1850,  25,000  people  called  San  Francisco  home. 
The  city  had  swiftly  grown  from  a sleepy  little  Mexican  mission 
and  fort  to  become  the  civic,  cultural,  and  commercial  metro- 
polis of  the  western  United  States.  Rapidly  developing 
industries  and  services  attracted  an  expanding  population 
which,  in  turn,  required  housing  and  a multitude  of  support 
businesses.  The  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad 
in  1869  brought  additional  settlers  to  California.  By  1880  the 
City's  population  had  grown  to  234,000.  £r-  Almost  without 
exception,  the  truly  rich  men  of  California  felt  it  important 
to  establish  townhouses  in  San  Francisco.  The  City’s  businesses 
drew  the  best  architects  and,  consequently,  a large  collection 
of  well-designed  buildings  developed.  Urbanization  began  on 
a large  scale,  and  the  home  became  an  important  symbol, 
demonstrating  status  and  taste,  and  expressing  breeding, 
background,  and  refinement.  Typically,  San  Francisco’s 
19th-century  houses  are  wooden,  heavily  ornamented,  two 
stories  tall  with  high  basements,  and  set  close  together  on  lots 
23-30  feet  wide.  The  bay  window  was  developed  to  maximize 
precious  natural  light  in  pre-electric  days.  The  floor  plan  of 
the  bay  window  gives  a rough  idea  of  the  construction  date. 
Prior  to  1870,  there  were  few  or  no  bay  windows;  a half-octagon 
bay  is  probably  1870s.  A rectangular  bay  is  likely  to  have  been 
built  in  the  1880s,  and  other  shapes  hint  at  the  1890s  and 
later.  Residential  development  pushed  south  and  west  as 
public  transit  lines  were  extended  into  the  new  suburbs  in  the 
sand  dunes.  Andrew  Hallidie’s  invention  of  the  cable  car  in 
1873  provided  a means  to  conquer  the  hills,  opening  more  area 
to  development.  Views,  climate,  and  proximity  to  transit  in 
the  pre-automotive  age  kept  housing  densely  concentrated.  The 
1906  earthquake  caused  a three-day  fire  that  devastated  almost 
everything  from  the  waterfront  to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Immediate 
rebuilding  resulted  in  a unified  downtown  architecture. 

busy  waterfront.  That  area  was  increased  by  filling  in  tidelands 
out  to  the  deep  water.  & San  Francisco  is  a visually  delightful 
mixture  of  old  and  new  that  speaks  of  the  City’s  history  to 
all  who  take  the  time  to  look.  The  lasting  presence  of  stone, 
masonry,  and  wood  provides  effective  counterpoint  to  the 
passage  of  time.  San  Francisco’s  preservation  of  its  architectural 
past  helps  maintain  continuity  of  the  city  landscape  over 
generations,  and  provides  a link  to  our  colorful  past. 


4 FRANCISCO  CONVENTION  & VISITORS  BUREAU 


of  Hollidie  Plozo  (Powell  ond  Market  streets).  P.O.  Box  S 
429097,  Son  Francisco  CA  94142-9097  *391-2000  \ 
Open  Weekdays  9-5:30,  Saturday  9-3,  Sunday  10-2 


Alu  ni  / 


s our  public  transit 
ens  and  youth  (5-17) 
:or  fare  is  S3. 00  for 


system.  Basic  fare  is  $1.00  for  adults,  25(  for  senior  ci 
with  proof  of  age.  Children  under  five  ride  free.  Cabl 
adults,  $1.00  for  senior  citizens  and  youth.  Muni  passports  for  unlimited 
travel  on  entire  system  are  available  in  one  day  ($6),  three  day  ($10),  or 
seven  doy  ($15)  passes.  *673-Munl  (673-6864)  weekdays  7a.m.-5p.m., 
Sot  & Sun  9a.m.-5p.m.  for  more  information.  (Fares/routes  are  current  1 /93 
ond  subject  to  change).  TIPS:  Board  at  the  front  and  leave  by  the  rear  door 


While 


e stop  is  deserted 


•.  After  dark,  attempt  t< 


THE  VICTORIAN  ALLIANCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

824  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco  CA  94117  *415/824-2666 

CITY  GUIDES:  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
AND  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  HISTORY  ROOM 

Main  librory/Civic  Center,  San  Francisco  CA  94102  *415/557-4266 

FOUNDATION  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  ARCHITECTURAL  HERITAGE 

Haas  Lilienthal  House,  2007  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco  CA  94109 
*415/441-3004 


AN  FRANCISCO 

1 David  Gebhardt  and  others.  Peregrine  Smith,  198: 
IN  THE  VICTORIAN  STYLC  by  Randolph  Delehonty,  Chronicle  Books, 

THE  LANDMARKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  by  Patrick  McGrew,  Abrams, 
PAINTED  LADIES  ond  PAINTED  LADIES  REVISITED  by  Pomoda  and  L 
Dutton,  1978  and  1989. 

WHAT  STYLE  IS  IT?  by  John  C.  Poppeliers  & others,  Preservation  Press, 


I AMERICAN  HOUSES  by  Virgin 


Knopf,  1984. 


s Bloomfield  and  Bill  Kosturo 


T PRODUCTION:  Germaine  Eckert/Grafik  Production* 
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These  nine  historic  districts  have  been  officially  designated  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  under  Article  10  of  the  Planning  Code,  which  provides  for 
v of  exterior  alterations  and  some  protection  from  demolition.  To  be  designated  an  historic  district,  an  area  must  have  “a  special  character  or  special  historical, 
pctural  or  aesthetic  interest  or  value,  and  constitute  a distinct  section  of  the  city.’’  Designated  landmarks  are  single  sites  which  meet  tf  same  criteria. 


, tr  f Telegraph  Hill 

V substitutes  magnificent  gardens  fo 
fll  v paving  on  several  impossibly  stcc| 
' * street  rights-of-way.  Come  preparer 

for  lots  of  steps.  Your  reward:  views 

architectural  gems,  and  s 


HISTORIC  DISTRICT 
reveals  several  types  of  speculative 
developments  constructed  from 
1870  to  1885  as  that  era’s  afford- 
able housing.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  built  in  1875  by  The  Real 
Estate  Associates  (TREA),  San 
Francisco's  most  prolific  developer 
of  Italianate  houses.  In  the  1870s 
I TREA  built  more  than  a thousand 
houses,  employing  300  to  400 
workmen  paid  $25  for  a 60-hour 
week  in  1875.  Following  its  usual 
practice,  TREA  sudivided  the 

ED  1717-1719  WSBSTW  STRUT  f,  , f 

block  from  Cottage  Row  to 
Fillmore  into  23  lots— three  facing  Fillmore  and  ten  each  facing 
Bush  and  Sutter.  All  the  houses  on  a street  matched  each  other, 
and  each  street  was  different.  TREA  provided  for  corner  stores, 
grouped  the  more  expensive  houses  on  Bush  and  Sutter,  the 
more  economical  ones  on  Fillmore,  and  located 
the  development  adjacent  to  a horse-c 
car  line  along  Bush  Street,  A- 
Other  speculative  developers 
were  less  ambitious.  Maine 
native  Charles  P.  Taylor,  an 
insurance  executive,  had  a 
group  of  four  houses  built  here 
in  1874  and  another  seven  in 
1882.  One  of  the  tenants  was 
carpenter  Thomas  Nash,  who  built 
the  Cottage  Row  houses  and  may  have 
worked  on  the  others  as  well. 


THE  03  & ± 


H I S T O R 


STRICT 


follows  a trail  almost  150 
years  old  that  ran  from 
the  financial  district  to 
the  Presidio.  The  one 
house  that  is  fully  visible, 

ED  9-11  BLACKSTONE  COURT 
appears  to  date  from  the 
1850s.  It  was  moved  to 

this  site  between  1889  * A 

and  1893.  Originally  a single  story,  it  may  have  belonged 
to  Nathaniel  Blackstone,  a commission  merchant  and 
member  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  When  the 
house  was  raised  and  the  current  first  floor  built  around 
1906,  it  belonged  to  the  Favilla  family.  They  owned  the 
property  until  1970.  The  garden  and  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  street  were  part  of  Charles  Abraham’s  Western 
Nursery,  which  occupied  half  of  the  block  and  operated 
here  1885-1947.  Abraham  introduced  the  bougainvillea 
to  California  and  donated  plants  for  Golden  Gate  Park. 
The  nursery’s  well  was  used  as  a source  of  fresh  water 
after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire. 
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49  VAN  NESS-MISSION. 
Suggested  route:  walk  north 
on  Stockton  Street  to  Sutter 
Street,  toke  the  30  Stockton  t< 


jliutU  &loufeb 

7 CLEMENT  - 3 JACKSON 
4 SUTTER  - 22  FILLMORE 
Walk  north  to  Sutter  Street,  take  the  2 


7 BUSH  STREET  (1874):  Developer  Charles  Taylor.  Three  ident 


tREET  (1870):  Early  Itolianote  duplex  (note  round-headed  w 
ttorney  John  H.  Smyth. 

T (1882):  Architects  Taylor  and  Copeland  for  Charles  Taylor. ! 


idows  of  the  1860s),  built 


Nash  for  Charles  Taylor.  Tiny  portywoll  ii 


THE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

is  a five-block  neighborhood  within  the  much  larger  area  known  as  the  Mission 
District.  On  flat  terrain  in  the  city’s  sun  belt,  and  served  from  an  early  date  by  a 
railroad  on  Valencia  Street,  the  Mission  was  one  of  San  Francisco’s  first  large  suburban 
districts.  Beginning  in  the  1860s-70s  with  Italianatc-style  buildings,  the  area  was 
completed  by  the  1890s  in  Stick-Eastlake  and  Queen  Anne  styles. 

The  1906  fire  was  stopped  at  20th  Street,  where  the 
district  begins.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  20th  and 
Church  Streets  is  the  fire  hydrant  which  saved  the 
Mission  District.  Volunteers  meet  here  every  April  18 
to  paint  the  hydrant  gold.  More  than  a dozen 
houses  in  this  district  date  from  1865-72  and,  despite 
creeping  urbanization,  70  percent  of  the  buildings  still 
date  from  the  Victorian  era.  Most  blocks  in  Liberty- 
s of  these  houses,  set  back  from  the  street  line,  with  old  street 
wrought  iron  fences — a glimpse  into  19th-century  suburban 


ijfotne  fjffui/i/inp*  of 


47  20TH  STREET  (1865):  Owner  Horns  Gorcelon,  shipwright.  This  fl 
uses  of  the  1850s-60s;  today  the  type  is  rare. 

9 LIBERTY  STREET  (1869):  Owner  Robert  Osborn,  importer  of  cabin, 
ains  imports  elegance  to  this  flat-front  Itolianote. 

9 LIBERTY  STREET  (1878):  Architects  Victor  Hoffmann  a 


| 8S0  GUERRERO  STREET 


iagb  hardware.  Classical  o 


b.123—827  GUERRERO  S 


the  possibilities  of  the  Queen  Anne  style. 

Landmark  No.136— 845  GUERRERO  STREET  (1871):  Owner  Marsden  Ke 
porch  brackets  distinguish  this  flat  front  Itolianote. 

850  GUERRERO  (1902):  Architect  Charles  Rousseau,  Owner  Mary  Rattan: 


(1881):  Completely  remodeled  m 1890  by  Architect  Samuel  New 
i Kershaw,  coal  dealer.  Perfect  proportic 


I.  Murphy.  In  1896  Susan  B.  / 
; Owner  John  McMullen 


t Meyer,  butcher/grocer.  Itolianote. 


to  Market-Powell  Station/Muni  Metro,  take 
outbound  J Church  to  Liberty  Street. 


THE  fJ^/^HISTORIC  DISTRICT  has  some  of  the  oldest  houses 

best  views  in  San  Francisco.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  semaphore,  or  visual  telegraph 
iat  once  stood  near  the  site  of  today’s  Coit  Tower,  used  to  signal  the  arrival  of  ships. 
The  hill  formerly  extended  a block  closer  to  the  water.  Its  eastern  cliffs  were  created  by 
quarrying  from  1880  to  1914.  The  rock  was  used  as  ballast,  to  build  Gold  Rush-era 
warehouses,  to  fill  the  bay  for  flatlands  east  of  the  hill,  and  to  build  the  seawall  which 
stabilizes  the  waterfront.  .A  The  earliest  houses  were  very  basic  shelters,  usually  with 
nglc  wall  construction  and  probably  built  by  their  residents  without  the  benefit 
of  architects  or  contractors.  These  houses,  or  folk  cottages,  are  a story  or  two  deeper  on  the  downhill 
side.  Many  have  balconies  or  exterior  stairs.  A'  This  was  t poor  neighborhood — cut  off  by  cliffs,  j 

quarry  blasting,  unpaved  streets,  and  lack  of  public  transportation.  Proximity  to  the  City’ 
active  waterfront  produced  a community  of  longshoremer  and  warehousemen,  mostly  Irish. 

Conditions  on  the  docks  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  wentieth  centuries  were  harsh 
unemployment  was  high  and  wages  low.  Some  employers  pa  d in  goods  or  boarding  house 
services.  Competition  for  jobs  was  fierce.  The  1906  fire  eached  Telegraph  Hill  on  the 

third  day.  With  clothes  and  blankets  soaked  in  hoarded  water  and  homemade  wine,  the 
residents  saved  their  neighborhood  by  beating  out  the  flames.  After  the  fire,  while  other 
areas  of  the  City  experienced  on-going  development,  this  district  remained  isolated.  Steps, 
wooden  walkways  and  a hidden  network  of  footpaths  developed  throughout  this  cliffside 
location.  ['  Changes  began  about  1935.  Artists  had  long  known  about  the  cheap  rents 
and  the  fantastic  views,  but  others  were  encouraged  by  the  paving  of  Montgomery  and 
Alta  Streets  in  1931,  Union  and  Calhoun  Streets  in  1939-40.  The  newer  buildings  in 
experimental  styles  are  now  considered  classics  of  their  types.  The  cliffs,  street  rights-of- 
way  and  adjoining  private  open  spaces  became  a wondrous  garden. 


1 


39  COIT  ond  42  DOWNTOWN  LOOP 
Suggested  route:  walk  north  on  Stockton 
Street  to  Sutter  Street,  take  the  30 
Stockton  or  45  Union-Stockton  to  Union 
Street,  transfer  to  39  Coit/NW  car  on 
Stockton  Street  to  Montgomery  Street. 
(The  39  Coit/SW  car  on  Union  Street 
Jj)  goes  to  Coit  Tower). 

- 
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m 1254-1262  MONTGOMERY  STREET  (1861):  A simple  pair  of  units  for  grocer  George  Smith.  Enlorged  in 
Italianate  style  about  1887  for  hotelier  Vincenzo  Davalle. 

ED  291  UNION  STREET  (1851):  Three-balconied  house  with  store  for  grocer  John  Cooney.  His  descendants 
lived  there  until  1937. 

ED  66  CALHOUN  TERRACE  (1939):  Architect  Richard  Neutra,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “International  Style" 
designed  this  building. 

ED  9 CALHOUN  TERRACE  (1939):  For  David  Robinson,  physician,  actor  and  manufacturer  of  bitters.  Note 
Carpenter  Gothic  barge  boards  (in  this  case,  a style  of  detail  that  follows  the  roof  line). 

ED  '301  MONTGOMERY  STREET  (1852):  One  of  San  Francisco's  oldest  and  the  district's  only  brick  building. 
It  was  stuccoed  about  1900  and  used  commercially  at  least  to  1928. 

ED  31  ALTA  STREET  (before  1935):  Brick  base,  wooden  upper  stories. 

ED  90  ALTA  STREET  (1935):  Architect  William  Wurster,  founder  of  the  Second  Bay  Area  Tradition  style,  for 
muralist  Helen  Forbes.  Called  “Duck  House"  for  its  exterior  frescoes  of  wild  ducks  pointed  by  Forbes  ond 

ED  >360  MONTGOMERY  STREET  (1936):  Architect  Irvine  Goldstine  with  building  contractors-owners  Jack  and 
Ralph  Malloch.  Art  Deco  apartments.  Murals  of  California  history  and  economics  are  by  Alfred  Dupont. 

ED  228  FILBERT  STREET  (1869):  Owner  Philip  Brown,  stevedore.  Gothic  Revival  house  with  grocery  store. 

ED  >0  NAPIER  LANE  (1857):  Owners  Murty  and  John  Clark,  teomsfer  and  warehouse  laborer,  respectively. 
Tiny  folk  cottage,  Italianate  front  added  about  1887. 

ED  22  NAPIER  LANE  (about  1875):  Owner  Timothy  O'Brien,  longshoreman.  Folk  Cottage  style. 

m 218-220  FILBERT  STREET  (1861):  Contractor  C.J.  Dougherty  for  Patrick  McDermott,  laborer.  Basement 
original,  Italianate  upper  stories  added  1882. 


THE 


HISTORIC  DISTRICT  consists  almost  entirely  of  houses 


built  from  1878  to  1880  in  the  Italianate  style.  At  that  time,  the  ana  was  a new  suburb  in  the  sand  dunes.  Initially,  a single 
tract  of  small  cottages  was  developed  in  1870  on  the  even-numbered  2300s  of  Webster  Street  and  the  whole  square  block 
behind  it.  The  first  unit  of  the  hospital  which  looms  to  the  south  was  not  built  until  1882.  A horse-drawn  car  ran  along 
Pacific  Avenue  nearby,  and  from  1888  to  the  mid-1950f  a cable  car  line  bisected  the  district  along  Washington 
Street.  Consistency  of  the  architecture  is  remarkable.  All . ncteen  of  the  Italianate  houses  in  the  district,  textbook  examples 
of  the  style,  look  very  much  alike.  Yet  there  are  subtle  differences  among  them.  Window  tops  may  be  slightly  arched  or 
straight  across,  with  or  without  rounded  corners.  Cornice  brackets  may  end  at  a horizontal  molding,  or  extend  below  it. 
Doors  may  be  double  or  single.  There  may  or  may  not  be  paces  between  the  buildings.  Some  have  high  front  stairs  and 
full  basements,  others  don’t.  Moldings  and  doorways  d 1 Research  and  examination  reveals  that  seventeen  of 
these  homes  were  built  by  only  two  developers.  Twelve  build i • between  Washington  ^ v 

and  Clay  were  built  by  Henry  T.  Hinkel,  a hustling  g carpenter-builder- 
contractor-developer  who  had  four  brothers  in  similar  businesses.  His  customers 
included  a mining  engineer,  a refiner  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  a \ lesale  liquor  dealer,  a 
secretary,  a bank  teller,  and  a clerk  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Five  h uses  were  constructed 
by  The  Real  Estate  Associates  (TREA),  San  Francisco’s  first  n jor  tract  builder.  This 
was  almost  their  last  effort  before  being  forced  into  bankrup  y in  1881.  The  houses 
sold  for  bargain  prices  to  a salesman,  a clerk,  a couple  of  widow  and  TREA’s  president- 

general  manager  William  Hollis,  who  bought  2319  WEBSTER  si  TT.  A:  In  this  district 

one  can  assess  the  effect  of  alterations  on  a neighborhood’  istoric  integrity.  Two 
houses  have  had  historic  ground  floor  stories  inserted  under  o r one-story  buildings. 

Two  have  been  stripped  and  covered  with  asbestos  or  stucco,  ne  had  an  entry  porch 
added  in  the  1890s.  Doors  have  seen  replacements  of  var.  us  kinds;  the  original 
Italianate  doors  had  four  panels  like  those  at  2221  or  2253  v b:ter  street. 
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m 23,1  ^4  2315-232:  VIBSTER  STREET  (1878):  Developer  TREA,  Architect  Jo'  A.  Remer.  Five  h< 
one  of  the  lost  tracts  e/eloped  by  this  company. 

Q1  2405  WASHINGTON  ; BEET  (1888):  Designer-builder  Charles  Hinkel,  brother  of  Henry.  Stick-Eo: 
m 2373  WASHINGTON  tREET  (1890s):  Queen  Anne,  built  as  one-story  and  later  raised. 

m 2389  WASHINGTON  5 IWEET  (1880 


| 2245-2253  WEBSTER 


md about  1910):  Builder  Henry  Hinkel.  Itolianote,  lot.- 
ihingles,  clinker  brick,  ond  changed  windows. 

STREET  (1879):  Builder  Henry  Hinkel.  Italianate,  five  portywoll  units  .f. 

bdivided  in  1949. 

three  identical  houses. 

originally  identical 


Safety  Whenever  away  from  horn 

Travel  with  another  person  while  sightseeing  or  shopp 

Do  not  leave  pockages  or  personal  items  in  open  view.  At  night,  pork  in  ligh  iroos  or  in  atti 
only  the  ignition  key.  Always  check  your  car  before  getting  in.  DRIVING  YOUn  uAR-The  best  ai 
Rely  on  your  feet  and  Muni.  If  you  must  drive,  remember:  Cable  cars  and  pedestrians  always  h 
Do  not  park  in  Bus  Stops  or  Handicapped  Zones  Parking  regulatio 


-Walk  on  well-lighted,  well-traveled  streets,  facing  tre 
r ot  night.  Plan  your  itinerary,  know  where  you  ore  i 
arm.  IN  THE  CAR-When  driving,  keep  the  doors  lc- 
sd  lots.  If  you  must  leave  a key  with  the  attendant,  leov. 

the  right  of  way.  Curb  your  wheels  when  parking  R • 
re  STRICTLY  ENFORCED.  Illegally  parked  cars  are  towed 


